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Plato and the Arts 


A certain anomaly and contrast has often been 
observed, in ancient and modern times, between 
Plato’s theory and practice as to the arts. He dis- 
parages books in the Phaedrus and Protagoras; yet 
has written the noblest and finest classical books. 
Tragedy he rates (Gorgias 502B-C) as only a form 
of amusement; and so Aristotle with his sober ac- 
count of the aesthetic effect of catharsis is more 
endeared to schools of speech. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that Aristotle, who seems to 
favor the arts, writes inartistically. But we must 
accept Cicero’s and Quintilian’s admiration of his 
style; and assume that they had access to works 
which we have not, so that they are superior in this 
respect. Actually, Plato quotes the tragedians some 
twenty-five times; and his dialogues are themselves 
dramas of a high order with their own catharsis, but 
a moral catharsis (Phaedo 67C: Res Publica 496D: 
Cratylus 404A, 405A ). 

He may smile at the tragic pomp on occasion (Res 
Publica 577B: Phaedo 115A); yet he shows in 
the Phaedrus (268) a serious respect for the essen- 
tials of the dramatic art. One does not have to take 
this (with Wilamowitz) as a recantation of Plato’s 
hostility to poetry (or the Phaedrus as a recantation 
from the Gorgias as tu rhetoric). He looks at poetry 
from different points of view, regarded by itself or 
compared to something greater. The attitude of the 
Church Fathers toward pagan literature often ex- 
hibited a similar ambiguity. Plato makes exriicit the 
rivalry between his judgment and moral standard 
on the one hand and his aesthetic inciination on the 
other—as in the tenth book of the Res Publica. 


A Comparative Matter in Plato 

Thus much of the time it is a comparative matter 
with Plato. If he has to choose between actuality and 
representation, he will side with reality. A parent 
is a worthier dyadua than any statue (Leges 931A: 
cf. Minos 319A). The fairest vase is ugly com- 
pared to the race of maidens (Hippias Maior 289A). 
Philosophy is the greatest music (Phaedo 61A). As 
statesmen we are the poets of the greatest tragedies 
(Leges 817B). In fact, Plato anticipates Shakes- 
peare by referring, in Philebus 50B, to the whole 
tragedy and comedy of life. 

His instinctive use of figurative language seems 
an indication of his real attitude toward the arts. 
The conceit of knowledge in the artisans is a discord 
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(Apologia 22D). To resent death when old (Crito 
43B) or not to speak accurately (Phaedo 115E) is 
discordant. The full symphony of virtue is a phrase 
in Leges 653B. Socrates would rather his lyre were 
out of tune or a choral dance he might direct out of 
step than that he should fail of this inner symphony 
(Gorgias 482 BC: cf. Laches 188D). Several times 
(as Theaetetus 208 E: Res Publica 523B) we are 
given only an outline sketch of something. Socrates’ 
career, were he to run away, would be out of drawing 
(Crito 583C). Note the frequent juxtaposition of 
form and color, as in the definition in Meno 75B 
(Phaedo, 100D: Phaedrus 247C: Gorgias 465B: 
Theaetetus 163B). Theaetetus is said by Theodorus 
to resemble the homely Socrates. “Is Theodorus a 
painter?” is Socrates’ playful comment (145A). 

The constant phrase, “Looking away to what (do 
I say this)?” is explicitly attached in Res Publica 
484C to the practice of the artist and the model, and 
the process is detailed in 501B. The idiom is adopted, 
though with different setting, in Hebrews 12. 2. 
Idealization in Greek art is appealed to as justifica- 
tion for Plato’s depicting the ideal state somewhat 
better than any actual state to which he can point. 
The model or pattern for it is laid up in Heaven 
(592B). In Leges 804B Plato apologizes, “Looking 
aside to God,” I spoke so slightingly of men by com- 
parison. 
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The particular standard of functional art appears 
in two passages. In Res Publica 420, though 
purple is the fairest color and the eye the finest 
feature of the face, it does not follow that the eyes 
shall be purple in the painting. We must consider 
the fitting beautiful. We had better not so decorate 
the eyes that they will not appear to be eyes. Again, 
in the amusing passage in Hippias Maior 290E, will 
a golden spoon be “beautiful” for eating the “beau- 
tiful” pea-soup; or would a spoon of fig-wood, as 
more suitable, be more beautiful? 


A Standard for Functional Art 


It is too difficult a matter on which to enter here. 
But I do not consider Plato’s phrase “the divine 
bard” as necessarily wholly ironical and patronizing. 
He seems to have had at least a wistful hope that 
the poet or others might have direct intuitions. In 
the figure of the divided line in the sixth book of the 
Res Publica, there seems to be—beyond the dia- 
noetic—some concept of direct perception of truth 
ultimately. 

Though Plato’s alleged hostility to the arts bothers 
some, it seems a rather simple matter of a hierarchy 
of values to me. A friend of mine, head of a con- 
siderable English department, once said to me with 
a kind of irritation, “I become impatient of mere 
literature!” If rhetoric or poetry is an effective and 
noble vehicle for something worth saying and sin- 
cerely said, it is respected by a Plato, a “Longinus”, 
a Quintilian. If it is empty, an end in itself, or even 
serves ignoble ends, it loses its justification. 


Clyde Murley 
Northwestern University 





Neither Snow nor Rain 

On the facade of the New York City Post Office 
building there is a quotation from Herodotus’ de- 
scription of the Persian Post. Doubtless many of 
you have seen it. It reads thus: 

Neither Snow Nor Rain Nor Heat Nor Gloom 

of Night 
Stays These Couriers from ihe Swift Completion 
of Their Appointed Rounds. 

Herodotus during his travels had probably seen 
these couriers on their rounds. He describes them, 
however, in connection with the battle of Salamis. 
Thus (8.98), he tells how the defeat of Xerxes was 
quickly reported in Susa, the capital. He recounts 
that horses and riders were stationed at intervals, a 
day’s journey apart, and that a message could thus 
be carried by relays a great distance in a short time. 
Herodotus says further that there is nothing mortal 
that is swifter than these messengers; in fact, 
neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds. 

It is always interesting to observe any influence 
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of the classics on modern writing. English litera- 
ture, of course, is full of classical allusions; but 
modern American writing does not often reflect 
quotations from the ancients. Even Biblical refer- 
ences are scarce. It is refreshing, therefore, to find 
exact quotation of these words. of Herodotus, and 
also reflections of them, in current literature such 
as newspapers and magazines, sometimes in unex- 
pected places in advertising. 


A “Hobby” Collection 

The use of this quotation on the New York City 
Post Office no doubt accounts somewhat for its fa- 
miliarity to Americans, but frequently it is used with 
due credit given to Herodotus. Sometimes the entire 
quotation is cited. Often only a portion is quoted, 
familiarity with the entire thought being perhaps 
assumed. At times the wording is changed com- 
pletely, but enough of the pattern of the quotation 
remains to enable one to recognize its use. The illus- 
trations given in this paper are from a collection of 
some years’ standing; and, while not exhaustive, are 
presented in the spirit of sharing a pleasant hobby. 

On the cover page of the American Legion Monthly 
for December, 1932, there is a picture of a postman 
with his sack of mail, leaving the snow covered steps 
of an apartment building. You can see the snowflakes 
in the air, like a blizzard. Underneath the picture, in 
capital letters, are these words of Herodotus. Inside 
the magazine, the cover design is described as “The 
Mail Goes Through,” and credit is given in these 
words: 


The quotation on the cover, inscribed on the facade of the 
General Post Office in New York City, is from the account by 
Herodotus, “the Father of History,” of the messenger system 
instituted by King Cyrus of Persia—the forerunner of the 
modern postal service. 


An advertisement of the New York Central Rail- 
road in Life for May 22, 1944, contains a picture- 
diagram of a railway mail car, showing men sorting 
the mail. At the top of the advertisement are the 
words of this quotation, with due credit to Herod- 
otus. In another advertisement of the same railroad, 
a different use of the quotation is made. Here it 
appears under the heading “A Tribute to America’s 
Railroads . . . and to the Men Who Run Them,” 
with the application obviously to railroad men. 


Advertising Use 


Another advertising use of this quotation is found 
in a publication of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana (September 15, 1938). It is entitled “Sum- 
mer Snowbanks,” and depicts an oil truck in deep 
snow out west somewhere. The article describes the 
difficulties encountered by truck drivers who deliver 
oil to service stations and farms, in these words: 


In summer no day is too hot, no road too bad, to balk their 
scheduled arrivals. To them as appropriately as to the postal 
service, can be applied Herodotus’ famous lines, “Neither snow 
nor rain nor heat nor a of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 


Again, the People’s Gas Gazette, a trade journal 
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of December, 1930, in describing the dogs which 
carry the mail in Alaska, pays tribute to the whole 
postal system, and gives this quotation, adding “‘cold” 
after “heat,” appropriately, but without mentioning 
the source of the words. 


The Quotation in Magazines 

In the fall and winter of 1946, the opera singer 
Lauritz Melchior was on tour with an orchestra, 
traveling by plane in the Pacific Northwest. He had 
great difficulty meeting engagements that season 
because of frequent and heavy storms and snow and 
ice. The magazine Musical America for December 
10, 1946, carried an account of his tour and its diffi- 
culties, under the heading of the words of the quota- 
tion, giving credit both to Herodotus and to the 
Post Office. 

The magazine Current History for April, 1941, 
had an article entitled “I Deliver the Mail.” It was 
an account of the postal system in general, and of 
the duties of the individual mail carrier. Giving 
this quotation from Herodotus as a slogan of the 
mail carriers, the writer goes on to say: 


Well, it’s not the snow and rain and heat and gloom that 
slow us up, but the “just-a-minute” men and women along the 
— ™ “Just a minute, Mr. Mailman, while I finish this 
etter.” ... 


In a stamp collectors’ magazine, Mekeel’s Weekly 
Stamp News, this quotation has appeared more than 
once, beneath the name of the paper, but with credit 
only to the New York City Post Office. In Mekeel’s 
of November 14, 1949, there was an account of some 
mail trucks in Philadelphia, which are still drawn by 
horses, and the writer says: 


The horses put in an eight-hour day, and like the two 
footed couriers of the postal service, neither rain nor snow nor 
heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds. 


This is our quotation again, with the word “swift” 
omitted, as not applying to horses. No credit is 
given nor are quotation marks used. 

Even on the radio this quotation has been used. 
On a program called “Death Valley Days,” on No- 
vember 21, 1935, these words were heard in the 
ceremony of appointing a Saint Bernard dog to carry 
the mail. Again, at the end of the program, after 
the dog had gone through floods and various trials 
to save human life, the quotation was repeated. On 
March 12, 1950, a program called “The Ohio Story,” 
gave an account of Theodore Vail and his develop- 
ment of the railway mail service, particularly the 
fast mail train. This quotation was given at the 
close, after a vivid description of the first trip of 
the fast mail train; but unfortunately the words 
“swift completion,” which would have been most 
appropriate, were omitted. 


The Quotation in Part 


Not always do the complete words of this quota- 
tion appear. Often only a portion is given; but that 
much is used in such a way as to imply knowledge of 
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the whole. Writers evidently assume that people are 
acquainted with these words of Herodotus. 

The Toledo Blade of December 17, 1944, carried 
a war picture of Canadian troops crossing some 
flooded area in Germany. Above the picture was the 
headline: “Neither rain nor night shall stop allies.” 
The same newspaper, for March 13, 1949, had a 
picture of a mail train stopping at a small station 
in a swirling snowstorm. Beneath the picture is the 
legend: “Dependable: ‘nor sleet nor snow, nor wind, 
nor rain’ stays the dependable No. 52 in making its 
appointed stops.” One headline writer in the Blade 
of September 27, 1940, waxed poetic in describing 
the effort of our country to develop a type of carrier 
pigeons which would fly at night. The headline read: 
“Neither rain, nor storm, nor night can stop our 
pigeons in their flight.” 

A metal trades journal of April, 1946, has a pic- 
ture of an aluminum mail box. The description 
which goes with it is headed “Neither Snow nor 
Rain” and the first sentence begins: “With the per- 
severance of the postman in the ‘swift completion 
of his appointed rounds’ this . . . box will protect 
your mail.”... 

A story in the September 1946 Ladies Home 
Journal described a cat which was an all-weather 
cat in these words: “He is just like the inscription 
on the post office: neither wind nor storm and so on 
can stay this swift courier from his appointed 


”? 
tere Columnist Ernie Pyle 


Columnist Ernie Pyle evidently had our quotation 
in his mind when he wrote, under date of October 2, 
1943, about a very slow race horse which always 
came in last, except once, when there was a violent 
thunderstorm which frightened all the other horses, 
but not this one: “He didn’t even know it was rain- 
ing. Not wind nor rain nor dark of snowy night 
could stay him on his appointed rounds.” 

On another occasion, November 17, 1939, Ernie 
Pyle told about the Walrus Club of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. This is a club whose members dive into the 
ocean to bring up abalones. Speaking of its presi- 
dent, Ernie Pyle wrote “He works six days a week. 
And then Sunday, regardless of wind, snow, sleet or 
mail-carriers, he is out in the water diving.” ... 


Reflections of the Quotation 


In this quotation from Herodotus as given int > 
Post Office inscription, there is discernible a certain 
pattern of words and ideas. It starts with a neither- 
nor construction expanded to four members, involv- 
ing elements of the weather; it continues with the 
idea of keeping someone from something, and then 
introduces the ideas of speed and appointed task. 
It is possible to recognize that this quotation is in a 
writer’s mind when various elements of the pattern 
are used but not the exact words. These are sen- 
tences which follow the pattern of the quotation in 
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grammatical structure or in ideas, but which have 
none or practically none of the original words. A 
few examples follow. 

In an article in the Reader’s Digest for February 
1942, the writer describes with approval the people 
who can transform life from tragedy into victory, 
by keeping busy; and she says “Not disaster or con- 
fusion or loss can keep the valiant from their ap- 
pointed tasks.” 

The New York Times Magazine, on May 18, 1930, 
had an account of the side walk activities on Union 
Square. It stressed particularly the street philoso- 
phers, who would discuss anything and everything, 
out in the open, in all kinds of weather: “Not the 
arid wastes of time ahead, nor chill winds, nor rain 
can stop the discussion.” 

And the financial world reflects the quotation. In 
the Associated Press column on “Business” in the 
Toledo Blade for September 14, 1946, the slowing 
down of business the week after Labor Day was con- 
trasted with the continued activity of the buying 
public, in these words: “But neither strikes, high 
prices, shortages, nor the elements, nor the hot race 
in the National League nor anything else stayed the 
country’s multitude of happy shoppers in their swift 
tour of stores and shops.” 

In closing, and in view of the audience of classi- 
cists to whom this paper is addressed, I would like to 
offer the following: 


Neither the snows of age nor the tears of students nor the 
heat of pressure from the administration stays these teachers 
of the classics from the steadfast devotion to their appointed 


tasks.* 
DeVilbiss High School, David O. Voss 
Toledo, Ohio 

NOTE 


* Paper read at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 6-8, 1950. 





Walter Pater’s Lacedaemon 


The view one takes of the Spartan polity is to a 
large extent colored by the sources one chooses to 
consult. Sparta held a great fascination for the 
writers of antiquity and has evoked many and di- 
verse treatments at their hands. On the historical 
level there is not a great deal of disagreement, espe- 
cially during the classic period when the evidence 
was adequate. But in the realm of interpretation, 
philosophical and otherwise, the paths diverge. The 
opinion of most moderns on this question of an in- 
terpretation and evaluation of the Spartan state has 
been chiefly influenced by the studies of Plato and 
Plutarch and, to a somewhat lesser extent, by the 
Res Publica Lacedaemoniorum of Xenophon. 

Plutarch looked upon Lycurgus—who may just as 
probably be a name as a person—as the educator 
par excellence and he attributed all of the Spartan 
institutions to his genius. This idea was later taken 
up by Rousseau and the neo-Classicists of the French 
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Revolution, who believed that the natural goodness 
in man could be brought out by good institutions, and 
attempted to model the embryonic French democ- 
racy accordingly. Their love of Spartan simplicity 
was no less of a reaction against the Sun King and 
his court. But in their zeal for archaic institutions 
they were following Plutarch more closely than the 
historic Spartans.* Perhaps it never occurred to 
them to investigate whether the vaunted Spartan 
institutions produced the type of men they wished 
for their own state. In America the same idea was 
adopted by the short-lived idealistic community at 
Fruitlands, who felt that in drawing near to Sparta 
they were drawing away from the materialistic 
world which surrounded them.‘ 


Pater’s Sources for Sparta 


But the charm which Sparta held for Walter Pater 
was of a different sort. It was more in keeping with 
his own times, his temperament, and the circles to 
which he belonged. Pater’s love of Lacedaemon, as 
well as his theory of aesthetics and his philosophy 
in general, came from Plato, as even a cursory read- 
ing of his Plato and Platonism will amply prove. 
This interest was broadened by readings from Plu- 
tarch,* Pausanias,’? Xenophon,* and the standard sec- 
ondary source, K. O. Miiller’s Die Dorier, probably 
in a translation.® All these ancient authors belonged 
to the school which tended to romanticize Sparta, 
while those who took a slightly more realistic view 
—men like Tyrtaeus, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
especially Aristotle—are never referred to.” It is 
inconceivable that he did not know them, even Tyr- 
taeus, since his classical learning was considerable, 
and at one point he does mention the more obscure 
Aleman when such mention serves his purpose.’ 

These men are Pater’s sources for his treatment of 
Sparta and her constitution as found in the essay 
“Lacedaemon” in Plato and Platonism. Before we 
look at his conclusions, it will be well to investigate 
his theory of art, since, as it will appear, his appre- 
ciation of Sparta was founded almost solely on 
aesthetic values. 

Life, says Pater, is a species of art whose highest 
function is to put order into the chaos and flux of 
this material universe.’ But, according to his own 
peculiar theory of aesthetics, the form or structure 
is of supreme importance in any work of art: 


That the mere matter of a poem... should be nothing 
without the form, the spirit, of the handling, that this form, 
this mode of handling, should become an end in itself, should 
penetrate every part of the matter; this is what all art con- 
stantly strives after, and achieves in different degrees.13 


Life as an End in Pater 
If then life is an art, and the most important 
feature and very end of art is the form, it follows 
that the dictum “Art for Art’s sake” is capable of 
being generalized into “Life for Life’s sake.” That 
is to say, life is not lived for an end but is an end in 
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itself. The form, the ordering of details, tixe dis- 
cipline that puts beauty into disorder, that is the 
end of life. Pater himself says as much. In his semi- 
autobiographical novel Marius the Epicurean he 
uses the very phrase of “Life for Life’s sake.”* 

To him, then, the living of a beautiful, well-ordered 
life is an end in itself, considered apart from the 
end or purpose of this discipline. That is why iife 
is like music. Music is that art in which the form is 
almost completely identified with the content, and 
for that reason it is the highest of the arts.° The 
disciplined life is like a symphony, an ordering of 
all the elements into a xéopuosg and the banishment 
of all superfluities.*® 

Plato had admired the Spartans because they suc- 
ceeded in subjecting all the elements in the state to 
its end. It was a perfectly ordered organism and the 
proof of this was its permanency amidst the con- 
stitutional flux of Greece. Pater differed from Plato 
in admiring the means for their own sake, a thing 
perfectly in keeping with the aesthetic theory out- 
lined above. He himself poses the question of the 
end of the Spartan training and places the answer 
in the mouth of a young Spartiate: 


“To the end that I myself may be a perfect work of art, 
issuing thus into the eyes of all Greece.” He might have ob- 
served—we may safely observe for him—that the institutions 
of his country, whose he was, had a beauty of themselves, as 
we may observe also of some at least of our own institutions, 
educational and religious: that they bring out, for instance, 
the lights and shadows of human character, and relieve the 
present by maintaining it in an ideal sense of the past... .17 


Here we have the key to Pater’s view of Spartan 
life. It was a beautiful, aesthetic spectacle of young 
bodies and purified souls going through harmonious 
motion and the result was something akin to the 
Pythagorean “music of the spheres.” 


An Unanswered Question 


At one point the author is clearly puzzled. Did the 
Spartans undergo such fierce deprivations for the 
sake of a merely aesthetic ideal? What was the real 
final end of the Spartan polity? Pater leaves the 
question unanswered and ignores the hard, realistic 
answer of Aristotle: military conquest.’* War never 
enters into Pater’s analysis of idyllic Lacedaemon. 

There are two special reasons why the Spartan 
regimen assumed the form it did.”® First, the people 
were susceptible to external aesthetic influences such 
as form, color, and sound. Secondly, they had an 
ethical ideal. Pater never clearly specifies the nature 
of that ideal, but it is clear from what he says else- 
where that he believes ethics and aesthetics to be 
closely linked.?° The Spartans realized the influence 
of external beauty on character and therefore per- 
fected their moral stature by means of the beauty 
of their religious practices, civil institutions, and 
general way of life, as well as through the subtle 
influence of the beautiful scenery of Lacedaemon.”* 
In short, he thinks, everything the young Spartan 
did, so long as it was a thing of beauty, was perfect- 
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ing his character. And the state was so arranged 
that every act was a beautiful act. That is why the 
Spartans, he believes, came to be the most beautiful 
people, aesthetically, ethically, and physically, in the 
entire ancient world. Even their slaves profited by 
the discipline and became strong and beautiful.”* 


Historical Sparta Disregarded 

In working out his theory Pater has had to ignore 
certain facts, explain away others, and, in general, 
confuse two very distinct epochs in Spartan history. 
That the Spartans were cruel, especially toward their 
Helot slaves, scarcely anyone can deny. Pater would 
almost have us believe that the Helots deserved the 
murderous practices employed against them on the 
grounds that they were more beautiful and successful 
than the Spartans could tolerate. It is his pre- 
occupation with the means to the total disregard of 
the end that forces Pater into this position. He 
makes no mention of what seems to be one of the 
key factors in the Spartan discipline: that the 
Spartans were forced to live in an armed camp be- 
cause they were living off the conquered Helots who 
were constantly threatening to revolt. This perilous 
situation gave the Spartans no choice in their way 
of life. They had to be either a military state or a 
second-class power at the mercy of their neighbors. 

The Spartans as a class were also mentally narrow. 
They had a certain cunning prudence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; but they failed miserably 
when they had the hegemony of all Hellas thrust 
upon them after their defeat of Athens. 

Stimulating contacts with other peoples was one 
of the chief factors in Athenian growth. The Spar- 
tans never left the narrow confines of Lacedaemon 
except as an army of conquest. Pater shrugs off this 
intellectual narrowness with: “What they lost in 
extension, they gained in depth.”** He claims that 
they by-passed literature to master philosophy and 
quotes Plato’s dictum that Lacedaemon had more 
philosophers than any other place in the world.** But 
Plato goes on to explain that by philosophy he here 
means the ability to formulate and utter such pithy 
statements as “Know thyself,” and “Moderation in 
all things,” stock phrases which the Spartans conned 
from childhood as part of their education. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that even Pater himself conceived this 
as true philosophy. 


Religion and Art in Sparta 


On the question of Spartan religion Pater comes 
nearer to the truth, but still ignores certain factors 
which would have weakened his position. Religion 
seems to have flourished at Sparta during all periods, 
and in a form close to what Pater terms “a religion 
of sanity.” What he ignores are the superstitious 
elements which plagued Spartan religion to an equal, 
and perhaps greater, extent than it did all other 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Qui Magnitudinem Iustitia 

A truly remarkable ethical ideal is enunciated by 
the historian Tacitus in the course of his survey of 
the several Germanic tribes that comprises the sec- 
ond half of his monograph De Germania. As his 
quick glance at the various peoples draws towards 
its close he takes occasion to speak of the Chauci 
(35), and he locates them along the coast between 
the Ems and the Elbe, in territory corresponding 
in part to that of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Bremen. 
But he speaks with some awe of the immensum 
terrarum spatium which is theirs, a vast expanse 
“which they do not alone possess but also occupy” — 
populus inter Germanos nobilissimus, quique magni- 
tudinem suam malit iustitia tueri: “the noblest race 
among the Germans, and one that prefers to guard 
its greatness with justice.” 

They are without greed, he adds, or uncontrolled 
frenzy; they live in tranquillity, with no thought of 
raid or brigandage upon neighboring tribes; they do 
not attain their superiority by acts of injustice, 
though they are armed and ready in case of aggres- 
sion from without. 

Now, to be sure, commentators have been alert to 
point to the flaws in the picture; and even to suggest 
that Tacitus, lacking factual materials for this re- 
mote race, resorted to eulogistic rhetorical embellish- 
ment to supply what would otherwise have been a 
blank. The chapter, it is added, may thus be of a 
piece with a well known tradition celebrating the 
virtues and excellences of tribes far distant, espe- 
cially of those located like the Hyperboreans in the 
remote north. Under such circumstances, the argu- 
ment continues, Tacitus would be tempted to some 
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particularly epigrammatic display, such as that 
voiced in the consecutive relative clause, quique 
magnitudinem suam malit iustitia tueri. 

With all such explanations it is reasonable to 
agree. Yet the ethical ideal remains, the expression of 
a sincere aspiration and longing for a race of human 
beings, some time and some place, who kept justice 
first in their dealings with their fellowmen, for a 
race which could be great without greed, powerful 
without pillaging, secure without seizure of neigh- 
boring possessions. It is one more utterance of that 
often repeated ancient cry for justice heard already 
in Homer, seconded as a dominant motif in the Opera 
et Dies of Hesiod, and after continued reiteration 
reaching a climax of urgency and acclaim in the 
fifth-century tragedians and the fourth-century 
philosophers. Nor were the writers of Rome insensi- 
ble to the place of justice in the affairs of men. To 
them, as to the Greeks, the Golden Age of long ago 
had been marked by justice; and Cicero, in the tradi- 
tion of the Stoic Panaetius, goes so far as to say 
(De Officiis 1.20) that it is fundamentally justice 
that makes the good man—iustitia ... ex qua viri 
boni nominantur. 

The very faulty geography of Tacitus never en- 
visioned the possibility of great and new races far to 
the west, leagues upon leagues away from the fabled 
pillars of Hercules where the Mediterranean unites 
with the outer Ocean. Greatness of geographical 
extent was determined for him by the still prevail- 
ing limits of the city-state, or by the sheer mystery 
of the unknown, as in the far flung and little under- 
stood lands of the Germanic peoples. Yet the living 
ideal of a great and a just race he knew and under- 
stood, for the mind of an enlightened man races far 
ahead of mere physical exploration and scientific dis- 
covery. The great ideas are in their fundamentals 
ageless and unchanging. 

Hence in the troubled international days which are 
today our unhappy lot, with apprehension and un- 
certainty on every side, it is refreshing to find in the 
first century the enunication of an ideal singularly 
timely for America in the twentieth century. Ours, 
too, is a nation vast in extent; not, perhaps, the 
noblest in all the world, but yet motivated by many 
impulses of kindliness, protectiveness, and interna- 
tional benevolence; possessing ample lands and re- 
sources for complete human happiness and develop- 
ment; longing, surely, for a day when it may be 
possible to live peaceably and undisturbed. The 
charge of “imperialism” is one we most bitterly re- 
sent, for we profess with vehemence to have designs 
on the territories or possessions of no other people. 

The pattern of life of the Tacitean Chauci is surely 
one most acceptable to America both nationally and 
internationally. We, too, may proclaim it as a part 
of our fundamental policy to be a people qui magni- 
tudinem suam malit iustitia tueri. 
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forms of Greek religion. To quote a single glaring 
example, there was the time when Sparta missed out 
on Greece’s greatest hour of glory, Marathon, be- 
cause she refused to march while the moon was full. 
The “religion of sanity” was not all of one piece. 

Pater’s theory is one which demands that he show 
artistic endeavor on the part of the Spartans. This 
he does, but in the process he fails to distinguish 
between the archaic Sparta up to 556 B. Cc. or there- 
abouts, and the fully developed “classical” Sparta 
after 556 B. c. For it was at that time that most of 
the “Lycurgean”’ measures went into effect and the 
most severe type of Spartan discipline came into 
being.2> That Sparta showed artistic ability of a 
high sort before 556 B. C. is now generally known,”* 
but is highly invalid in the present case. Both Aleman 
and Gitiadas whom Pater summons as witnesses to 
Spartan art are certainly before that date. If he 
could show us some positive artistic bent after that 
time, we should be forced to at least partial admis- 
sion of his conclusions. But such is not the case. The 
arts went into a severe eclipse after the ephorate 
of Chilon as a direct result of the enforcement of the 
letter of Spartan discipline.?’ 

Pater’s Lacedaemon, therefore, is a far cry from 
historic Sparta. It is the Sparta of Plato and Plu- 
tarch and Xenophon, and chiefly of Walter Pater the 
aesthetic theorist. It is false primarily because it is 
based on a false supposition, namely that the means 
are the end and that moral values can be equated to 
aesthetic ones, to which the facts are neatly, but not 
altogether truthfully, fitted. History cannot be 
treated from an a priori aesthetic view, any more 
than it can be from an a priori economic or philo- 
sophical view. The result will always be a tour de 
force divorced from reality. 

Francis Edward Peters, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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Greek Duplicity 


In the absence of a lie-detector in ancient times to 
test the culpability of mortals, the Cretans were 
dubbed the proverbial liars of antiquity. Their 
reputation for a lack of veracity gained credence 
from an early condemnation by one of their own 
poets, Epimenides, down to Christian times when 
Saint Paul uttered the statement as truth (Titus 1. 
13). The gods on Mount Olympus, however, were 
said actually to have had a lie-detecting device, re- 
served exclusively for private use among themselves. 
Hesiod (Theogonia 789-806) relates that whenever 
a god was suspected of telling a lie, his veracity was 
tested at once by his swearing an oath over a golden 
jug filled with water from the River Styx. Yet this 
procedure no more preserved intact the virtue of 
honesty in theistic circles than did the lack of it 
engender dishonesty among mortals. Greek litera- 
ture in all periods bears evidence to the fact that 
both Greek gods and Greek men practiced a bewilder- 
ing variety of duplicity among themselves and in 
their relations with one another. 

Among the immortals themselves, craft and deceit, 
lying and trickery, entered into practically every 
phase of social life, often to the disruption of domes- 
tic felicity. In the heavenly kingdom from its in- 
ception, duplicity in feminine hands determined the 
successive rulers in the celestial hierarchy. It was 
the crafty Gea who induced her son, Cronus, to out- 
wit and overthrow his wily father, Uranus (Hesiod, 
Theogonia 159-182). In the following generation, 
after Rhea had tricked the god-devouring Cronus 
into swallowing a stone wrapped in swaddling 
clothes (Ibid. 485-486), she stealthily reared her 
son, Zeus, on the island of Crete. This crafty prince, 
in turn, upon corning to godhead, treacherously 
banished his father from the Olympian realms. 
(Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1.2.1). 


Deceit on Olympus 


In the kingdom established on Mount Olympus, 
lying and deceit became powerful assets to the im- 
mortals, either to enhance their glory or to increase 
their power. Whisperings and deceits accompanied 
the goddess of love and beauty as she sprang from 
the foam on the shore (Hesiod, Theogonia 205). 
Hephaestus, incensed by the nocturnal trysts of Ares 
with his wife, invented a net with which he artfully 
entrapped the god of war. (Odyssea 8.272-305). We 
have it on the authority of Simonides that the cun- 
ning and cruel god of love was born to the union of 
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the wile-devising Ares and the wile-contriving 
Aphrodite (Fragmentum 54 Edmonds). 


The versatile god, Hermes, enjoyed an unrivalled 
reputation for duplicity which began almost immedi- 
ately on his birth, as the Homeric hymn indicates 
(Ad. Hermen 13-16). Springing from his cradle, 
with sheer trickery in his heart, he stole cattle from 
the divine herds that grazed in Pieria. When dis- 
covered by Apollo, he denied the theft as well as his 
ability to lie and ventured to swear the great oath 
on his statement. Zeus, aware of the deceit and, 
apparently approving, laughed aloud at the perjury 
of his dishonest son (Ibid. 389-390). 


Athena, although generally considered wise and 
honorable, boasted in the thirteenth book of the 
Odyssea (298-299) that she had a reputation among 
all the gods for the art of cunning. This she proved 
in her character as the patroness of the crafty 
Odysseus and in her double-dealing with the heroes. 
It was she who drove Ajax mad, even to suicide, to 
protect Odysseus and to assure his claim to the arms 
of Achilles (Sophocles, Aiax 1-133). It was she 
who brought about, at the hands of Odysseus, the 
ruin and death of the Thracian King Rhesus, who 
came to help the Trojans, although she had previ- 
ously assured Paris of her solicitude for the Trojans 
(Euripides, Rhesus 665-666). And there were times 
when men questioned the veracity of the gods 
through the oracles and seers. Orestes, on his ap- 
parently futile mission to Tauris, exclaimed, “Not 
even the gods reputed wise are less deceitful than 
idle dreams” (Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica 570- 
571). Oedipus, in search of the murderer of Laius 
and utterly confused by reports, denounced Tiresias 
as a deceitful impostor and a tricky charlatan 
(Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 387-388). 


The Heroes 


Falsehood and cunning left an indelible mark of 
selfishness and ambition on many daring deeds of 
noble heroes, despite their apparently good inten- 
tions. Agamemnon deceived Clytemnestra about the 
marriage of their daughter to Achilles and he de- 
ceived his daughter by leading her to a sacrificial 
rather than a marriage altar (Euripides, Iphigenia 
Aulidensis). Heracles tricked Atlas to get the 
golden apples of the Hesperides (Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca 2.5.11). Bellerophon was asked to carry 
incriminating letters (Homer, Jlias 6.166-170). 
Nessus misled Deianira about the love potion (Soph- 
ocles, Trachiniae, passim). Heracles, entering the 
palace of Admetus with the resuscitated Alcestis, 
offered her to the bereft husband with the spurious 
explanation that he had just won the woman as a 
prize in a contest. Although this deception leaned 
heavily in favor of Admetus, yet Heracles deceived 
his host (Euripides, Alcestis 1020-1033). Odysseus, 
proclaimed by Homer as the zodvunyavoc, deceived 
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both friend and foe and even his loyal wife. Al- 
though on the eve of his departure from Troy, he was 
caught in the act of feigning madness (Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca: Epitoma 3.7), later it was he who 
tricked Achilles into the same service by the sale of 
armor (Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 3.13.8). Through 
his contrivance, the sore-infested Philoctetes was 
deported at night and alone on the island of Lemnos 
(Sophocles, Philoctetes 260-270) ; and through his 
forgery of letters Palamedes met his death (Apollo- 
dorus, Bibliotheca: Epitoma 3.8). On his return to 
Ithaca, in disguise, he told lies to the faithful Penel- 
ope to the breaking of her heart (Homer, Odyssea 
19.107-209). 

On various occasions mortals were forced to see 
the gods as crafty contrivers in human affairs. 
Agamemnon, thrown into the unhappy situation of 
sacrificing his daughter, realized he had been out- 
witted by the cunning of the gods (Euripides, [phi- 
genia Aulidensis 444). Odysseus, obedient to the 


subtle designs of Athena, philosophized, ‘All can be 
done if a god contrives” (Sophocles, Aiax 86). 


Duplicity among Statesmen 

Actuated either by personal ambition or material 
gain, men in public service used various kinds of 
fraud to gain their ends. In Athens, Pisistratus 
hoodwinked the Athenians into assigning him a body- 
guard, as a preliminary step in seizing the Acropolis 
(Herodotus 1.59). Alcibiades, in his effort to rise 
to power, played foul in high places both at home 
and abroad. Sparta, too, had an arch-deceiver in 
Lysander, who, as Plutarch tells us, entered, without 
scruple, every kind of fraud and intrigue to satisfy 
his ambition. At one time, when reminded that his 
conduct was not becoming a descendant of Heracles, 
he jested off the rebuke with the proverb: “When 
the lion’s skin is not long enough, the fox’s must be 
sewed on” (Plutarch, Lysander 7.4). 

The hands of the statesman Themistocles were 
not entirely clean from deceii. Out of the thirty 
talents he had accepted from the Euboeans to detain 
the Greek fleet in the harbor for their protection, he 
bribed Eurybiades with five, Adeimantus with three, 
as if they were his own, and kept the rest for him- 
self (Herodotus 8.4-5). To entice the Persians to 
enter the bay at Salamis, he sent an erroneous re- 
port of the premeditated flight of the Greek, fleet-—a 
deception that later militated against him (Ibid. 
8.75). 

At times the lie of one political leader counter- 
acted the lie of another, as did that of the sausage 
seller in Aristophanes’ Equites (629-650), who 
rushed into the senate on the heels of Cleon and 
found the Athenians listening to the lies of the im- 
postor. After a prayer to the god of cheats and 
quacks, he dispersed the entire senate by announcing 
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A Blessed Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
to All Our Readers 


Potestate, non natura 

Fit Creator creatura, 

Reportetur ut factura 
Factoris in gloria. 

Praedicatus per prophetas, 

Quem non capit locus, aetas, 

Nostrae sortis intrat metas, 
Non relinquens propria. 


From Adam of Saint Victor, 
In Nutivitate Domini. 


that anchovies were on sale in the marketplace at a 
reduced price. 

Because the violation of oaths incurred the wrath 
of the gods, perjury was a perilous adventure; and 
both gods and men were brought to judgment. For 
a god found guilty of misdemeanor, nothing less than 
a nine-year ostracism from Mount Olympus was ex- 
acted. The numerous Zanes at Olympia erected 
from the fines imposed on athletes bear witness to 
the amount of deceit and trickery practised in viola- 
tion of oaths sworn prior to the opening of the games 
(Pausanias, Descriptio Graeciae 5.21.2). Although 
lovers’ oaths were not supposed to incur the wrath 
of the gods, Cassandra admitted that she had been 
punished by Apollo for her deception (Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 1208). 


Feminine Deceit 

In the long line of pejorative qualities attributed 
to the female sex, that of deception, according to 
Hesiod, characterized woman from the day of her 
creation. In the person of Pandora she came to earth 
the embodiment of deceit (Hesiod, Theogonia 589). 
Women in general were considered more clever than 
men in outwitting others and seldom were deceived 
themselves. Praxagora in Aristophanes’ Ecclesia- 
zusae (238) boldly proclaimed that a woman will not 
let herself be deceived; she understands deceit too 
well herself. 

This feminine quality of outwitting others, women 
used to the best personal advantage within domestic 
walls. Medea deceived Jason by the gift of the 
poisoned wedding garments and by the slaughter of 
their children (Euripides, Medea 964-975, 1236- 
1419). Phaedra, even after her death, deceived 
Theseus by the letter bringing unjust accusation on 
his son, Hippolytus (Euripides, Hippolytus 857- 
890). Iphigenia lied to King Thoas as she boldly 
walked out of the temple, declaring that the statue 
of the goddess turned spontaneously on its base 
(Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica 1165). After the 
treacherous slaying of Agamemnon, Aegisthus 
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shifted all blame from his shoulders, for it was clear 
that a woman had contrived the fraudulent snare 
(Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1636). 


A high point in feminine duplicity was reached by 
Artemesia, who, as Herodotus says, piloted her own 
vessel in the battle of Salamis. When pursued by an 
Athenian ship, she artfully attacked an allied ship 
and sank it. The Athenian commander, thinking 
that he was aiming at the wrong target, ceased pur- 
suit and the queen escaped. In this manner she not 
only outwitted her assailant, but betrayed the crew 
on the vessel she attacked and deceived the king into 
thinking she was doing more than the men in the 
battle (Herodotus 8.87). 


Greek Ethicai Estimates 


Although Socrates was a pioneer in regarding 
truth from an ethical point of view, the Greeks from 
the earliest times had words for falsehood and liar, 
wevdn, wevotns; for trickery and deceit, dddoc, 
anatyn. Early Hellenic sentiment viewed lying, 
trickery, and deceit without horror. Virtually they 
were crafts, and those who practiced them were wise 
and prudent and clever. Powers of trickery and de- 
ception in any form that brought personal gain were 
useful qualities not to be despised. Homeric heroes 
gained their ends and often their glory by means of 
duplicity, and in many instances were encouraged 
in the same practice by the gods themselves. Sinon’s 
lie about the wooden horse, for example, gained 
credence by the horrifying seizure of Laocoon, who, 
with good intention, warned the Trojans against 
Greek deceit. 

The gnomic poets and the early law-givers asso- 
ciated veracity with justice as civic virtues and con- 
sequently weighed deception in regard to the harm 
it might bring to the citizens. Theognis said that 
there was nothing noble in a man who told a lie even 
if it was the first that came out of his mouth (609- 
610). To lie in jest in a dramatic festival met with 
the disapproval of Solon; he rebuked Thespis for 
presenting lies before a great assembly because false- 
hoods encouraged by jesting would easily find way 
into contracts and agreements (Plutarch, Solon 
29.5). Solon also rose up in indignation at an actor 
that portrayed Odysseus wounding himself. To the 
actor he said, “Odysseus wounded himself to deceive 
his enemies, but you wound yourself to deceive your 
countrymen” (Plutarch, Solon 30.1). 

In the fifth century Sophocles proclaimed a lie an 
ugly thing but said it was pardonable if the truth 
brought a man to utter destruction (Fragmentum 
323 Campbell). Philosophers alone denounced a lie 
as intrinsically vicious and detested by both gods and 
men (Plato, Res Publica 382). According to Plato, 
a philosopher himself should hate a lie because it 
was contrary to his nature (Ibid. 409B-C). In the 
estimation of Aristotle a lie was essentially mean and 
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reprehensible (Ethica Nicomachea 4.7.6). In Plato’s 
Res Publica (389D) private individuals had no busi- 
ness with a lie and were to be rigorously punished 
for lying, because lying was a practice pernicious and 
subversive to the state. If anyone was to have the 
privilege of lying, the ruler of the state should be so 
delegated. In fact, Plato thought a considerable dose 
of falsehood and deceit necessary for the good of 
subjects either as a preventive or medicinal measure 
(Ibid. 459C). 
Lying and Expediency 

In general, lying was a matter of expediency. It 
might be for a point of honor, as with Penelope; or 
for the preservation of one’s life, as in Odysseus’ lie 
to the Cyclops; or for the good of the state, as evi- 
denced by Themistocles. 

Herodotus (3.72), however, in a conversation be- 
tween Darius and Otanes reports the following gen- 
eralization: 


An untruth must be spoken where the need requires. 
Whether men tell the truth or not it is with one and the 
same intention. Men lie because they think they can gain 
by deceiving others; and they speak the iruth because they 
expect to get something out of it later on and be trusted in 
more important matters. 


Although various reasons were voiced for the justi- 
fication of falsehood, liars were not held in uni- 
versally high esteem. In the Ilias (4.235) Agamem- 
non warned his soldiers that Zeus would not be 
propitious to liars. And Priam at the end of the war 
called his sons liars and classified them with dancers 
and public robbers (Jbid. 24.261-262). 

During the Persian invasion of Greece when 
Demaratus was held under suspicion by Xerxes, he 
asked the king to treat him as a liar if his predic- 
tions on the Greeks failed (Herodotus 7.209). 

Tricksters and deceivers, of course, were not al- 
ways successful in their game of duplicity. Athe- 
naeus says that comic-writers labeled as owls men 
who were easily deceived (Deipnosophistae 8.390C). 
Aristagoras discovered that it was much easier to 
deceive and be deceived by a multiude than by one 
man. Although he failed to prevail on Cleomenes in 
Sparta, he succeeded with 30,000 Athenians (Herod- 
otus 5.97). The herald at the court of Agamemnon 
in Mycenae concluded that it was not possible to tell 
falsehoods, however pleasing they might be, for any 
length of time (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 620-621). 
It often took a clever trickster to detect the deception 
of another. A case in point is that of Argilius, the 
confidential servant of Pausanias, who was commis- 
sioned to carry letters to Artabazus for the King of 
Persia. Observing that messengers previously dele- 
gated on the same mission had never returned, he 
counterfeited the seal, opened the letters, and found 
an order for his own death (Thucydides 1.132.5). 

Despite the advantages that many sought and 
gained from deception and trickery, men of more 
thoughtful nature viewed duplicity in a more serious 
manner. The chorus in the Oedipus Coloneus (229- 
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233) observed that to match deceits with deceits 
brought no blessing. Isocrates believed that, even if 
it was possible to deceive others, one could not de- 
ceive one’s self. “Never hope,” he says, “to hide a 
shameful deed you have committed, for even if you 
hide it from others you will always be aware of it” 
(In Demonicum 16). And it has gone down on 
record that King Ptolemy took the matter seriously 
when he went so far as to restrain the hands of a 
guest who reached for wax food lest he might be 
accessory to the deceit (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 


8.354). Sister M. Bede Donelan, O.S.F. 
College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 





Breviora et Petita 

Editorial Note: THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN offers 
Breviora et Petita as a small clearing-house for 
shorter notes, communications, announcements, and 
queries. It is especially hoped that the sort of ques- 
tion raised in this first appearance of the column 
will elicit replies and likewise similar questions in 
kind. 

To THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN : 

As a former contributor and now fellow-editor, 
let me offer good wishes to THE CLASSICAL BUL- 
LETIN under its new management. With all respect 
to its correct scholarship, I have always had the 
comfortable feeling of associating through it with 
men of culture of heart as well as head, so that we 
might share our thoughts without claiming always 
to make some actual contribution to knowledge. The 
extended remark I offer here <see pages 13, 14> 
may serve at least as a gesture of good-will. 
Northwestern University Clyde Murley 


Christmas Meetings 

The Eighty-second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, in conjunction with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, at the invitation 
of The University of Toronto, will be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, December 27-29, 1950, with headquarters at 
the Royal York Hotel. Professor Marcus D. C. Tait, 
of University College, is Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee on arrangements. The occasion will be the 
first in many years that the two societies have met 
north of the international border. The Linguisitic 
Society of America will hold its Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, at Hotels Windermere, 
December 28-30, 1950. 


The Uniform Style Sheet 
Much desired and capably worked for, a semi-final 
draft of a uniform style sheet for use by journals 
in classical archaeology and philology appears in The 
American Journal of Archaeology 54 (1950), pp. 
268-272. THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN is happy to add 
its voice of acclaim on the significant progress this 
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publication implies, and at the same time to express 
its sincere thanks to the various collaborators who 
have made the publication possible. THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN will definitely adhere to the new style 
sheet, even though present commitments in publica- 
tion will delay an actuation of that adherence in its 
own pages for the immediate future. However, con- 
tributors of materials for publication may with full 
assurance follow the uniform style sheet in submit- 
ting manuscripts. 


Query: An Ablative in Propertius 1. 7 

Propertius in an elegy addressed to Ponticus (1.7) 
predicts for himself great fame as the poet of lovers, 
adding (lines 23-24): “nec poterunt iuvenes nostro 
reticere sepulcro / ‘ardoris nostri magne poeta, 
iaces.’”? In view of Propertius’ generally bold syn- 
tax, and the fact that epitaphs not infrequently are 
woven into Latin elegy (for example, Tibullus 1.3. 
55-56; Propertius 2.13.35-36), may one venture to 
translate nostro sepulcro by “on our tomb” (instead 
of “at our tomb” or “over our tomb”) ? Line 24 then 
becomes an epitaph which young lovers will take 
care to inscribe on the poet’s tombstone. 


Saint Louis University Leo Max Kaiser 





Book Reviews 

H. R. Butts, The Glorification of Athens in Greek 
Drama: Iowa Studies in Classical Philology. Iowa 
City (lithoprinted, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwards 
Brothers, Inc.) , 1947, pp. 247. $4.00. 

The materials conveniently and usefully assembled 
in the present study were originally offered as a 
doctoral dissertation at the State University of Iowa, 
under the direction of the late Professor Roy C. 
Flickinger, in 1942. The delay in publication, as 
explained by the author in his preface (p. 5), was 
due to “the exigencies of World War II’; no attempt 
was made at the time of publication, he explains, to 
add materials appearing since 1942 nor to expand 
the listings of parallels. 

The study is altogether direct and purposeful in 
its approach. Its seven chapters bear the following 
titles: “Introduction,” ‘Aeschylus,’ “Sophocles,” 
“Euripides,” “Aristophanes,” “Some Parallels,” and 
“Conclusion.” There is an adequate “Bibliography” 
in tripartite arrangement: “Editions of Ancient 
Authors,” “Modern Books,” and “Articles.” The 
author’s attitude towards his materials is set forth 
in his expressed belief “that the poets of antiquity 
were men with the same psychological make-up as 
the men of today and that it is possible to under- 
stand their methods of composition by studying the 
economy of their plays. To that understanding this 
study is devoted (p. 16).” 

Mr. Butts finds that the glorification of Athens in 
the four major surviving Greek playwrights may be 
done in one of six ways, which he lists as follows: 
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myth and legend, trilogies and festivals, compli- 
mentary epithets, choral odes, Athena and Theseus, 
and political references, It is under these headings 
that he proposes (p. 16) to gather the materials in 
the chapters dealing with individual dramatists. To 
facilitate reference, he closes each of the chapters 
in question with a tabular summary, showing in 
which respects each of the surviving plays and the 
fragments illustrate certain of the techniques of 
glorification previously listed. 

It is significant that every one of the surviving 
plays appears in these summaries with some indica- 
tion of items of glorification for the city contained 
within it, though for the satyr play Cyclops by 
Euripides only the item “Athena referred to (p. 
171)” is listed; the fragments of Sophocles’ satyr 
play Ichneutae are not referred to in the correspond- 
ing summary (p. 98) under that author. It is inter- 
esting to see the rather generous cataloguing of 
expressed themes of glorification in the comedian 
Aristophanes (pp. 212-214) ; Aristophanes’ love for 
his native city, the writer says (p. 212), was dis- 
played “in the complimentary epithets which he 
applied to her, in the choral lyrics which he com- 
posed for her, and in his portrayal of her patroness 
Athena; it manifested itself also in his treatment of 
contemporary politics . . ., and in his treatment of 
Athens’ arch enemies, Sparta and Thebes.” 

Passages laudatory of Athens inevitably bring for- 
ward the question of appropriateness and fittingness 
in the plays themselves, a question sometimes asso- 
ciated with the appropriateness of an entire choral 
ode. A specific instance among those treated is the 
noted ode in praise of Attica in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Coloneus (668-719), dealt with by Mr. Butts (pp. 
82-84) somewhat at length; opinions, he points out, 
have varied as to the aptness of the lines for the 
dramatic structure of the play; his own conclusion 
finds them “important to the structure of the plot,” 
even though they “did not advance” its movement. 

The chapter entitled “Some Parallels” is rather 
slight in scope (pp. 215-222) ; however, it is rather a 
generous adjunct than an integral part of the study. 
Any complete investigation into “parallels” would 
mean an exhaustive survey of Greek literature for 
the uncounted numbers of instances in which writers 
of prose and verse (outside the four dramatists who 
make the professed subject of the work at hand) 
take occasion to speak directly or allusively of the 
glories of their native city or of the land of Attica. 


Some interesting “parallels,” again with no effort 
at completeness, are cited from more recent times. 

To the author’s conclusion, in his final chapter 
(p. 227), readers will, I think, give substantial ac- 
cord: “This monograph has shown that with con- 
scious effort and without impairing the artistry of 
their plots the Athenian dramatists made a studied 
practice of glorifying and gratifying their audiences 
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by using definite techniques of praise and that this 
was done with the design of attracting and sustain- 
ing the attention of their audiences in order that 
they and their plays would not be forgotten when 
the prize was awarded.” 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 


H. J. Thomson, Prudentius, With an English 
Translation, volume 1 (Loeb Classical Library). 
London, William Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949. 

An exceedingly welcome addition to the Loeb 
Classical Library is this first of two volumes of the 
works of “‘the Horace and Vergil of the Christians,” 
as Bentley termed Prudentius. Here for the first 
time English speaking scholars will have convenient 
access to the poet who, greatest of the Christian 
Latin group, marks the triumph of Christian in- 
spiration in art. 

The volume under review contains the Liber 
Cathemerinon, Apotheosis, Hamartigenia, Psycho- 
machia, and Contra Orationem Symmachi Liber I. 
Here the reader finds, as Mr. Thomson points out 
(p. viii), the ancient Latin poetic forms—lyric, epic, 
didactic—filled with the subject-matter of the new 
faith. To enlarge just a little on Thomson’s state- 
ment, to indicate Prudentius’ remarkable skill in 
various meters, the lyric forms include the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic, lesser Asclepiad, iambic dime- 
ter catalectic, anapestic trimeter catalectic, Pha- 
laecean, iambic trimeter, and Sapphic. 

In originating new types of Christian poetry, the 
literary hymn, the moral allegory, and what has been 
called (though somewhat inappropriately) the Chris- 
tian ballad, Prudentius endeavors “to present the 
literary world with a poetical treatment of Christian 
truth,” viewing pagan literature and art as part of 
an inheritance “into which Christian Rome enters” 
(pp. x and viii). I, for my part, then, and unlike 
Mr. Thomson (p. ix), am not at all disturbed by 
Prudentius’ Tonans designating the Christian God; 
neither, I recall, was Aldhelm. 

The Latin text, upon which the fairly satisfactory 
translation depends, is essentially that of Bergman 
in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum (Vienna, 1926). Thomson departs from it 
some twenty times in favor of other manuscript 
readings. Wisely, I think, he adopts in orthographic 
matters the practice of Bergman’s predecessors, 
avoiding sofia (for sophia), Flegeton (for Phlege- 
thon), and so on. The only misprint I have noticed 
in the Latin text occurs in the Cathemerinon 9.63 
(p. 98) : sorididum for sordidum. 

I miss in the Bibliography mention of the De- 
ferrari Concordance and of the efforts of previous 
translators. 


Saint Louis University 


Leo Max Kaiser 
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